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THE LEAGUE COUNCIL AND THE ITALIAN CASE 
AGAINST ABYSSINIA. 










HE Council of the League has shown noteworthy despatch 
in coming to a decision on the Italo-Abyssinian dispute since 
matters were brought to a head by the violation of the 
Abyssinian frontiers. On October 5, only two days after the Italian 
forces had crossed the Mareb River’ the Council Committee of 
Thirteen? completed and published its report on the whole dispute, 
and on October 7 a special Committee of Six, set up to examine it, 
in its turn issued its report in which it found that Italy had resorted 
to war in disregard of Article 12 of the Covenant. This report was 
adopted by the Council on the same day, by a unanimous vote, 
with Italy dissenting and reserving the right to make observations 
later. 


The main points in this historic document—for it is the first 
time that the Council has formally indicted a member of the League 
for violation of its obligations under the Covenant—are set out 
on another page,* and will not be referred to here. The findings 
of that report were based, however, on the contents of the Report 
of the Committee of Thirteen* and as this contains a historical 
outline of events since the Walwal incident, as well as an account 
of the circumstances in which hostilities broke out some of the 
more significant of its contents may usefully be set out. 



























The first part is historical, and contains nothing new, but it 
may be of interest to call attention to some of the points which 
emerge from the recital of the developments since the League’s 
intervention was first sought in December, 1934.‘ 


When the Council began its study of the dispute it had before 
it telegrams from the Ethiopian and Italian Governments regarding 
the incident at Walwal. These showed that the former asked for 
arbitration in accordance with Article 5 of the Treaty with Italy 
of 1928, while the latter argued that there was nothing to arbitrate 
about, and demanded reparation and an apology for the alleged 
aggression by the Abyssinians. 


The Ethiopian contention was that by the terms of the Treaty 
of 1908 Walwal was some 80 miles inside the frontier,’ to which 






















The frontier of Eritrea, south of Asmara, was fixed on that line by the 
Treaty of May 16, 1908. 
“ (2) This was composed of all the members of the Council except the Italian 
delegate. 

(3) Vide the Chronology, page 32. 

(4) This was by a telegram to the Secretariat from the Ethiopian Government 
on December 14, 1934. 

(5) The Italian maps of Somaliland themselves showed Walwal as in Abyssinia 
until recently. Editions published during the current year omit the frontier line. 
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the Italian reply was that the frontier had never been delimited 
negotiations to that end having been broken off in 1911 owing to 
difficulties raised by the Ethiopian Government. 


The latter next expressed its readiness to resume the work of 
delimitation, but not on the Italian conditions that an apology 
should first be made and compensation given for the Walvwal 
affair. When the Council proposed to deal with this and the other 
disputes arising from incidents on the frontier—there had been g 
clash at Gerlogubi on January 3—the Italian Government professed 
itself anxious to settle them all by direct negotiations, based on 
the Article of the 1928 Treaty previously invoked by Abyssinia, 
They therefore asked the Council to postpone its discussion of the 
dispute, and at the Council session which opened on January 1 
Abyssinia agreed to this course, on the understanding that direct 
negotiations should be carried on. In view of this the Council 
decided on postponement, in accordance with the Italian request. 


From that date until March 16 no communication reached the 
League from either party, but the Ethiopian Government then 
informed it that negotiations were at an end, and asked that the 
matter should be dealt with under Article 15 of the Covenant. 
The reasons given for this were that instead of negotiating Italy 
‘‘ proceeded by means of injunctions, demanding reparation before 
the matter is examined at all. She declined the good offices of a 
Third Power and has not replied to our repeated requests for arbi- 
tration in the dispute.’’ Italy had also mobilized a class of 
conscripts and was sending large bodies of troops to Eritrea. 


To this, it is interesting to note that the Italian Government 
replied that the troops had been sent overseas because the Emperor 
of Ethiopia had “ ordered a general mobilization.”’ 


It was in April that these charges and counter charges were 
made, at a special session of the Council beginning on April 15. 
Meanwhile, direct negotiations having failed, the procedure of 
arbitration under the Treaty of 1928 was being employed, but was 
making little progress owing to differences as to the nationality of 
the arbitrators—Abyssinia wishing to nominate foreign experts— 
and to an Italian objection to the arbitrators dealing with the 
question of the interpretation of the terms of the 1908 Treaty 
providing for the delimitation of the frontiers. 


Eventually, however, the Council, on May 24, adopted a 
resolution providing for arbitration to be carried out, with a time 
limit,’ the Italian delegate accepting this, but at the same time 
refusing to stop the despatch of troops to East Africa. The reason 
he gave was that his Government “could not allow the measures 





(1) For particulars of the agreement reached, see the Bulletin of May 30, 1935, 
page 35- 
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taken for the legitimate defence of its territory to form the subject 
of remarks by anyone whatsoever, or that they should be exploited 
in order to arouse and disturb international public opinion."’ He 
also maintained the position, taken up by Italy early in the dis- 
cussions, that the arbitration should only concern the de facto 
circumstances of the Walwal incident, and not the question of 


frontier delimitation generally. 


No progress had been made when the time limit expired on 
July 25, so a special session of the Council was opened on July 31, 
at which it was decided to appoint a fifth arbitrator, and to hold 
a further meeting on September 4 to embark on an examination 
of the whole conflict between the two countries. Resolutions to 
that effect were adopted on August 3.’ 


Space will not allow further mention to be made of the develop- 
ments of the ensuing six weeks, an outline of which has been printed 
in the Chronology of each issue of the Bulletin, but readers may 
here be reminded that conversations between the three Powers— 
Britain, France and Italy, took place in Paris on August 16-18, 
and that on September 3 the arbitral award on the Walwal incident 
was issued. On September 5 Ethiopia asked for decisions to be 
taken such as were necessary to fulfil the League’s mission under 
Article 15 of the Covenant, and on September 18 the Report of 
the Committee of Five was completed.* Finally, it was on Sep- 
tember 26 that the Council recognized that the efforts of the 
Committee of Five had failed—in other words, the proposals made 
in its Report were found totally unacceptable by Italy—and it 
therefore entrusted to all the members, save the parties to the 
dispute, the drafting of the Report which is the subject of the 


present article. 


The second part of this is headed ‘‘ Circumstances of the dispute,’’ 
and in it the Committee examine carefully all the treaties affecting 
Abyssinia, drawing attention in particular to the terms of the 
Treaty of 1906. It is pointed out that this Treaty, as also the 
letters exchanged between the British and Italian Governments 
in December, 1925, involved obligations on the signatories only, 
and not on the Ethiopian Government or on any other member 
of the League. The Treaty reserved completely the sovereign 
rights of the Emperor and prescribed the maintenance of the 
political territorial status guo in Ethiopia, as also of its integrity. 


_ In any case, if it did not do so it would conflict with Article ro 
of the League Covenant, while by Article 20 the agreement of 1906 
between the three European Powers would fall to the ground. 





(1) For details, see the Bulletin of August 17, 1935, page 25. 
(2) It was published on September 23. See the article “ Italy, Abyssinia 
and the League Committee’s Report,” in the Bulletin of September 28, 1935. 
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Another point to which attention is called is the declaration 
signed by the Emperor on the occasion of the admission of hjs 
country to the League, in September, 1923. He thereby under. 
took special obligations (as to slavery, arms traffic, etc.) which it 
is now the contention of Italy that he has failed to carry out, byt 
as the Report remarks, until September 4* no member of the 
Council had felt it necessary to refer to these obligations, and no 
proposals had been made since 1923 that the Council should make 
any recommendations to Abyssinia with regard to them. The 
fulfilment of these obligations, it is emphasized, is a matter ip 
which the League is concerned, and other countries have only the 
right to draw the Council’s attention to any violation of them. 


Further, as to the British-Italian correspondence of December. 
1925, it is recalled that on June 9g, 1926, the Italian Minister in 
Addis Ababa stated in writing to the Ethiopian Government that 
the agreement referred to ‘“‘is of a purely economic character 
and, so far from being designed to infringe (injure) the sovereign 
rights of Abyssinia, constitutes a further proof of the friendly 
intentions of Italy and Great Britain towards the Abyssinian 
Empire, which remains entirely free to grant or refuse any requests 
in connection with economic questions which either of the two 
Governments may make.” 


Other treaties subjected to analysis are those of August 2, 1928 
and August 21, 1930. The first, concluded for 20 years, promised 
“constant peace and perpetual friendship’’ between the two 
countries. The second, regulating the import of arms and munitions, 
replaced the Emperor’s accession to the inoperative Convention of 
St.Germain-en-Laye (September 10, 1919) and the Geneva Convention 
concerning the supervision of the trade in arms (June 17, 1925). In 
the preamble of this Treaty the four Powers’ expressed their desire 
to conform to the principles contained both in the Covenant, more 
particularly as regards respect for and the preservation of the 
territorial integrity and political independence of Abyssinia, and 
in the Kellogg Treaty for the outlawry of war. 


Reference is next made to the Italian memorandum submitted 
to the Council on September 4, and it is stated that though there 
has not been time to study the many charges made therein against 
Abyssinia the Council is in a position to establish a certain number 
of points in connection with them. 


First, as to raids, frontier incidents on British and French 
territory have all been settled by diplomatic methods, and in any 
case they “were not in the nature of aggression sought for or 
encouraged by the Central Government.’’ In the suppression of 


(1) It was on that day that the Italian delegation submitted its lengthy 
memorandum detailing the charges against Abyssinia. 


(2) Abyssinia, Great Britain, France and Italy. 
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slavery, ‘‘ comparatively little real progress has been made in the 
direction of its abolition, although the Emperor has done all that 
lay in his power.” 


Finally, as to the arms traffic, although the application of the 
1930 Treaty had given rise to complaints by the three Powers, 
‘there is no reason to believe that the Abyssinian Government 
deliberately or systematically violated its essential provisions.” 


Turning to internal conditions in Abyssinia the Report states 
that these are not worse now, but are certainly better, than in 
1923, when the Governments’ which supported her admission to 
the League were aware of the state of affairs. 


Criticism of the action of Italy for her dilatoriness in agreeing 
to the application of the method of arbitration to the Walwal 
affair is then made, since this method was expressly provided by 
the 1928 Treaty. There follows an examination of the Italian 
complaint that the Committee of Five’s Report had not taken 
account of Italy’s “‘ peculiar situation in Abyssinia in consequence 
of the Tripartite Treaty of 1906,’’ nor considered the territorial 
rights granted to her. In connection with this it is pointed out 
that the Committee’s plan had necessarily to be based on the 
Covenant, the Kellogg Treaty, and the various treaties concluded 
with Abyssinia, particularly that of 1928. 


The next section of the Report may well be quoted in full. 
It reads :— 

‘“* The Italian memorandum was laid on the Council table 
on September 4, 1935, whereas Ethiopia’s first appeal to the 
Council had been made on December 14, 1934. In the interval 
between these two dates the Italian Government opposed the 
consideration of the question by the Council on the ground that 
the only appropriate procedure was that provided for in the 
Italo-Abyssinian Treaty of 1928. Throughout the whole of 
that period, moreover, the dispatch of Italian troops to East 
Africa was proceeding. These shipments of troops were repre- 
sented to the Council by the Italian Government as necessary 
for the defence of its colonies, menaced by Abyssinia’s military 
preparations. Abyssinia, on the contrary, drew attention to 
the official pronouncements made in Italy, which, in its opinion, 
left no doubt as to the hostile intentions of the Italian Govern- 
ment.” 

From the outset, it continues, Abyssinia had sought a settle- 
ment by pacific means, and had invariably stated that she would 
faithfully carry out the award of the arbitrators even if the decision 
went against her. She had agreed that the question of the owner- 





(t) These included Italy. 


(2) It may be remarked also, though the Report does not mention the fact, 
that this Treaty was reaffirmed by both parties in an official statement issued in 
Rome no longer ago than September 29, 1934. 
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ship of Walwal should not be dealt with by the arbitrators becays 
Italy would not agree to such a course, and, finally, she had askeq 
the Council to send neutral observers and offered to lend herselj 
to any enquiries upon which the Council might decide. 


Italy, on the other hand, had submitted a memorandum—th, 
day after the Walwal incident had been settled by arbitration— 
in support of a claim to complete liberty of action, and asserted 
that a case like that of Abyssinia could not be dealt with by the 
means provided by the Covenant. 


With this contrast between the conduct of the two Governments 
the Report closes, ending with the words: “such are the cir. 
cumstances in which hostilities have broken out between Abyssinia 


and Italy.” 
H. L. 
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9 
CHRONOLOGY. 


September 25th.—It was learnt, from the Italian Minister, that the 
Consuls and Commercial Agents had all left their stations en route for 
Eritrea. me 
Consignments of arms and ammunition, including anti-aircraft 
cuns, were stated to be arriving from Belgium and Switzerland. 

Request to League for dispatch of neutral observers. (See League 
f Nations). 

' September 26th.—The Emperor received a telegram from the 
delegation to the League ending with a statement that opinion in 
Geneva was unanimous in thinking war was inevitable. He replied 
that he would order general mobilization if their estimate of opinion 


was correct. 
September 28th.—The Emperor dispatched a telegram to the 


| President of the League Council drawing his attention to “ the increasing 


gravity of the menace of Italian aggression caused by the continual 
dispatch of reinforcements and the acceleration of other preparations 
in spite of our pacific attitude. We must ask the Council to take as 
soon as possible all measures of precaution against Italian aggression, 
for the time has come when we would be failing in our duty if we 
delayed any longer the general mobilization which is necessary to 
assure the defence of our country.” 

He added that mobilization would not affect the previous orders 
to keep the troops at a distance from the frontiers. 

In reply to the Emperor’s telegram a further message was received 
from Geneva stating that war was thought there to be not only certain 
but imminent. 

September 29th.—Major Dotheé, head of the Belgian Military 
Mission, resigned his post. 

September 30th.—The Emperor received deputations of Yemenis 
and of travelling merchants, who protested their readiness to fight for 
the defence of the country. 

It was learnt that the Emperor had signed the decree ordering 
mobilization late the previous evening. 

October 2nd.—The Government received information from the 
Consul in Jibuti that Italian forces had pushed forward from Assab 
some days previously into Abyssinian territory and established a base 
for aeroplanes in the western foothills of Mount Mussalli. 

Telegram to the League Secretariat ve Italian advance. (See 
League of Nations). 

Italian statement re advance of troops in Eritrea. (See /taly). 

October 3rd.—News reached the capital that Adowa and Adigrat 
had been bombed from the air, and that fighting was going on in the 
province of Agame. 

Mobilization was proclaimed throughout the country. The 
proclamation stated that after victory every man would have land in 
Eritrea and Somaliland, and that anyone who looted or ravaged the 
country would be summarily dealt with. 

The Emperor addressed a demonstration of chiefs and their 
followers who thanked him for the mobilization decree and said it was 
not he alone who knew, “ but the great world without, that Ethiopian 
warriors will die for their freedom,’ and he went on to advise them 
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to be cunning, to “ face the enemy one by one, two by two, five }y 
five in the fields and mountains . . . do not mass as now ; hide, strike 
suddenly, fight the nomad war, steal, snipe and murder singly. . 

Issue of communiqué in Rome. (See Italy). 

Telegrams to the League from the Emperor and from the Italjay 
Government. (See League of Nations). 

October 4th.—Raids by Italian aeroplanes were reported from both 
frontiers. Large stores of Belgian and British arms, landed at Zeil, 
were reported to have been sent to the Harar army. 

Adigrat was reported to have fallen to the Italians. 

General de Bono issued a proclamation to the inhabitants 
Tigré, declaring that for 40 years the Italian Government “‘ has assured 
peace and tranquillity to all the Mareb Mellasc, enriching the country 
and governing it with justice.’ After recalling the raids and violations 
of the frontier, he said that Italy had now moved in order to defend 
the natives of Eritrea and ensure tranquillity. 

The troops had been ordered to cross the Mareb, so that “* the lands 
of the natives of the colony might not be damaged by the war.” 
Peasants and traders were advised to continue their path, and not to 
believe any false rumours or spread them. 

The General also issued a proclamation to his troops stating that 
they had waited “ with firm discipline and exemplary patience til! 
to-day. The day hascome.... 

October 5th.—Dolo was occupied by the Italians and Gerlogubj 
was reported to have been destroyed by bombs, but it was described 
as a small post occupied by 40 scouts. The larger post at Gorahai 
was also severely bombed from the air. 

Official reports of the fighting in the north stated that Italian 
aeroplanes had opened fire on women and children running for shelter 
at Adowa. Dessie was bombed, as were also Tabetcha and Ambaser- 
kanta. Adigrat was reported to have fallen. 

Reports reached the capital that Abyssinian forces had crossed 
the River Setit and were advancing into Eritrea towards Agordat ; 
also that other forces were advancing from Makale towards Barakit, 
thus avoiding the main Italian force advancing on Adowa. 

Mr. Hawariat’s statement before the League Council. (See League 
of Nations). 

October 6th.—Adowa fell to the Italian forces. There were believed 
to be three Army Corps engaged. The first was operating in Agame, 
the second, of native troops, in the Entiscio region, and the third in 
the Adowa region. 

The members of the Diplomatic and Consular bodies decided to 
send identical telegrams to their respective Governments asking them 
to obtain assurances from the Italian Government that neither Addis 
Ababa (with 6,000 foreign residents) nor Diredawa (with 200) would 
be attacked from the air. 

Italian aeroplanes flying over Adowa were reported to have dropped 
leaflets aimed at undermining the loyalty of the people of Tigre. 

October 7th.—The local authorities in Addis Ababa issued a procla- 
mation threatening with severe punishment anyone who insulted or 
molested a European, or damaged his property. 

October 8th.—Fighting was reported at Om Ager, not far from the 
Sudanese frontier and in the extreme south-western angle of Eritrea. 
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Italian reports also said that the Italian positions had been advanced 
ome miles south-east of Adigrat. 

Rumours reached Addis Ababa that the Ethiopians had captured 
Walwal. 

The Commander of the forces in the South stated to correspondents 
.t Harar that the Italian aeroplanes on the Ogaden front were dropping 
gas bombs. 

Statement to League re necessity for asking for departure of 
Italian Minister and Staff. (See League of Nations). 


Australia. - sa 2 
September 27th.—The Prime Minister speaking in the House of 


Representatives said “ Great Britain’s policy is my policy—the main- 
tenance of the world’s peace. I Jeft the conference with the British 
Ministers (in London) firmly convinced that they will do everything to 
prevent the possibility of another European war. Knowing the British 
Government’s bona fides, I gave an assurance that so long as that 
attitude is continued the Australian Government and people would 
stand by Great Britain up to the hilt.” 

October 2nd.—In reply to questions in Parliament the Prime 
Minister said that the questions of sanctions had nothing to do with 
his pledge to support Great Britain up to the hilt in her peace efforts. 


Austria. , 
October 1st.—The Neue Freie Presse referred to the British letter 


to France as of “ truly historical importance,” and stated that Britain 
had “ never pledged herself more earnestly and solemnly to the common 
destiny of Europe . . . the attitude revealed by the British answer 
gives room for hope for the immediate future.” 

The Heimwehr paper Oesterreichische Abendzeitung concluded from 
the letter that if Germany were to invade Austria without provocation 
Great Britain would rally to the League and to that Article of the 
Covenant which guaranteed the territorial and political integrity of 
all member States. 

October 8th.—Nazi leaflets were circulated secretly in Vienna in 
which Italy was attacked for making a war of ruthless conquest and 
the Government was condemned for its friendly attitude towards Italy 
Belgium. 

September 27th.—Herr von Ribbentrop arrived in Brussels and 
saw the Prime Minister. Reports were current that the possibility of 
a Belgo-German rapprochement had been discussed, but no official 
statement was made. 

October 3rd.—The Government informed the Minister in Addis 
Ababa that the situation necessitated the return of the Military Mission 
of 14 officers who had been training Abyssinian troops. 

Bulgaria. 

October 2nd.—The Prime Minister announced that a conspiracy 
had been discovered to overthrow the Government. Several officers 
of the Army were arrested, including Colonel Velcheff and Martial Law 
was proclaimed. 

The conspirators were stated to belong to the military group and 
to the ** Zveno”’ (who carried out the coup d’état of May 19th, 1934) 
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October 3rd.—The Premier broadcast a statement in which hp 
said that it had been the intention of the conspirators to kill the King, 
Queen, and several Ministers, and some of the senior officers. , 

Colonel Gheorghieff, the former Premier, was arrested and severaj 
officers were cashiered. The total number of arrests in Sofia was 
stated to be 62, and in the provinces 146, including Macedonians, 
Communists, Agrarians, and members of Zveno. 

It was officially announced that a notorious outlaw named 
Ouzounoff, who was under sentence of death, had secretly crossed the 
frontier from Yugoslavia with an armed band to lead the attack on 
the Royal Family and Ministers. He was believed to be hiding in the 
mountains. 


China. 

September 30th.—Seven Japanese destroyers arrived at Swatow. 
The Japanese naval commander at Shanghai accused the Kwantung 
authorities of attributing unreasonable demands to the Japanese Navy, 
and said the mission of the warships was a preventive one, to protect 
Japanese residents. 


t. 

October 8th.—The Cabinet authorized the expenditure of £E200,000 
on war materials and munitions. 

The Wafd paper Gthad published an article by the former Minister 
to London, in which he pointed out that Egypt was almost incapable 
of taking military precautions such as other countries were doing. He 
remarked that the British Government’s assurances had not allayed 


the uneasiness in Egypt, and suggested that Egypt should be admitted 
to the League. 

He then dealt at length with the known British objections to 
this, and to the possession by Egypt of an efficient Army. Finally, 
he contended that the interests of Egypt were the same as those of 
Great Britain and the League. 


France. 
September 24th.—The Congress of the Confédération Générale du 


Travail opened in Paris, and strongly condemned the defiationary 
policy of the Government. 

September 25th.—The Confédération Générale du Travail Unitaire, 
a department of the Moscow International (Profintern), opened its 
congress in Paris. 

September 26th.—The C.G.T.U. agreed to the fusion on a federal 
basis of their organization with the C.G.T. Delegates from the latter 
were received at the Congress of the Moscow body with great enthusiasm. 

In a statement published by the Figaro Sir Austen Chamberlain 
expressed his conviction that close collaboration between France and 
Britain could prevent war, and said the League would emerge from 
its ordeal either triumphant or terribly weakened. By resolute action 
by all its members it could create a precedent and impose similar action 
the day that the danger of aggression arose in Europe. 

The British people, he added, were not acting from self-interest. 
They were faithful to the Covenant. If, however, as in the past, Britain 
refused to undertake new commitments, she remained faithful to those 
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he had already undertaken. “ She only asks other nations to do the 
-ame, for she will not, and cannot, act alone.” 

September 29th. —The Petit Parisien published a statement by 
signor Mussolini, who, in reply to a question, said he certainly would 
not refuse a new Three-Power conference, if it were offered him. He 
went on: “ After all, the best thing would be for England to let us 
co ahead, as she has let others.” 

He repeated the claim that ever since January 29th he had kept 
London informed of his intentions ; “‘ the dispatches of troops through 
the Suez Canal were for all the world to see. Until the visit of Mr. Eden 
the British Government made no reference to the subject. I should 
like to have given satisfaction to the British Minister ; I was unable 
todo so. I had to refuse suggestions which took into account neither 
our vital necessities nor our national honour.” 

He denied categorically that he had discussed Abyssinia with 
M. Laval in January. In their references to colonial agreements 
M. Laval had simply maintained the economic rights of France in the 
railway zone. 

Publication of British reply to Government’s Note re attitude 
towards aggression in Central Europe. (See Great Britain). 

Three new agricultural decrees were published, two of which 
widened the scope of the Crédit Agricole and made it possible for 
farmers to borrow on more advantageous terms. 

An extraordinary meeting of the Socialist Party, held at Limoges, 
decided to send to the President of the Chamber five Bills for the 
alleviation of agricultural depression. One of these created a mora- 
torium on all debts owed by farmers other than to tradesmen, and 
called a halt to all distraints. 

September 30th.—Press comment on the British Note was critical 
of the passage in which the Foreign Secretary reserved the right of 
the British Government to judge what was unprovoked aggression and 
what was not. 

“ Pertinax ’”’ asked whether Britain was ready to accept the 
definition of an aggressor contained in the Treaties between the U.S.S.R. 
and the Little Entente of July, 1934. 

It was understood in Paris that an enquiry had been received 
from the British Government as to whether they could count upon 
French naval support should tension in the Mediterranean lead to an 
unprovoked attack on the British Fleet. (Vide paragraph 3 of Article 16 
of the Covenant). 

October 2nd.—The battle-cruiser Dunkerque of 26,500 tons was 
launched. Her armament included eight 330 millimetre guns (say 
13 ins.) and 16 guns of 130 millimetres (6 ins.), and her estimated speed 
was 30 knots. 

October 4th.—The Cabinet approved the reply to the British Govern- 
ment’s enquiry and transmitted it to London. This indicated that the 
requested assurance was given on the understanding that a reciprocal 
guarantee for the future was given by Britain. 

The Cabinet also decided to continue every effort to limit the 
Italo-Abyssinian dispute. It was understood that M. Laval was ready 
to agree to collective action, but in stages of progressive severity, 
with a very careful calculation of every possible consequence of each 
step. 
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In a statement to the press on leaving for Geneva M. Laval said: 
‘“*T shall assume the responsibility which falls upon me—I am fully 
aware of its weight—with a clear vision of the interests of my country. 
which are the same as peace itself.” He made an appeal for the 
sinking of party differences, in the interests of unity and calm. 

October 5th.—Further information regarding the reply to the 
British Government showed that the Government promised the help 
asked for in the event of unprovoked aggression ; it stated also that it 
desired to infer, from the request, that the British Government were 
in agreement with the principle of automatic assistance general), 
within the framework of the Covenant ; in other words, in any case oj 
unprovoked aggression, on land no less than at sea. 

It was inferred, therefore, that Britain would come to the aid of 
France in the manner suggested in the case of an aggressive act within 
the limits of the Locarno Treaty. 

In an address to naval cadets the Minister of Marine said the day 
was not perhaps far distant when the Fleet would no longer be the 
“* Cinderella” of Washington. France’s naval necessities were of two 
kinds: guarding the coast, defending the trade routes, etc. ; and the 
second, relative, and also changeable, depending on the play of cir 
cumstances or upon a political climate, the variations of which France 
was determined to anticipate. 

Pro-Italian demonstrations took place in Paris, organized by the 
“Front National” (made up of the Action Francaise, Jeunesses 
Patriotes, Solidarité Francaise, and other Right groups). 

October 7th.—Publication of Government’s reply to British enquiry 
ve Mediterranean. (See Great Britain). 

The Socialist Trade Union of Port and Dock Workers instructed 
its members to refuse to load ships with cargoes for Italy. 


Germany. 

September 25th.—Herr Lutze, the S.A. Chief of Staff, issued an 
order forbidding S.A. leaders or men from belonging to the Késener 
Students’ Corps, on the ground that the Corps had refused to apply 
the Aryan principle to its terms of membership. 

A semi-official commentary on the Danzig report dealt with by 
the League Council criticized the latter’s attention to internal Danzig 
questions at a moment when a series of economic arrangements was 
providing fresh proof of “the stability and usefulness of the new 
Danzig-Polish relationship.” 

“It must be realized,” it was stated, “‘ that a State with a Nazi 
majority has to be governed in accordance with the will of that 
majority.”” It was complained that Danzigers were being given advice 
from outside as to how to govern themselves; ‘ schoolmasterly 
methods of this kind have already come to grief in the Saar,”’ it was 
remarked, and “it must gradually sink in that a German population 
is really not a suitable subject for such tutelage.” 

September 26th.—General Gémbés arrived in Berlin, as the guest 
of General Goéring. He was accompanied by two officials of the 
Hungarian Foreign Ministry. 

Semi-official commentary on the European situation accused 
Russia of being behind the Memel trouble and of taking advantage 
of the Italian problem to cause disturbances elsewhere. It could not 
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be wondered at, then, if the developments such as the rapprochement 
between the U.S.S.R. and Rumania, gave “ the circle of those affected 
food for thought and compels them as a matter of duty to take a careful 
look round.” 

It was learnt that the Secretary of State at the Air Ministry had 
gone by air to Budapest to visit aerodromes there and in the provinces, 


and to study Hungarian aviation. 
The Prussian Confessional Synod ended in Berlin after passing 





































> that it 
nt wer three resolutions. The first instructed pastors, who had been banished 
enerally # {rom their parishes or forbidden to preach, but not yet brought before 
Case of the ordinary courts, to return to their duties by a certain date. The 
second embodied a defence of the baptism of Jews against recent 
> aid of # attacks; and the third refused submission to the order (of August 14th) 
within M% of Herr Kerrl, under the Prussian Church Finance Law of March. 
(This ordered pastors to deal only with the new State financial depart- 
he day J% ments, and pay all funds destined for the Central Church Administration 
be the to them). 
of two Herr Kerrl’s efforts at compromise were rejected, and negotia- 
nd the tions were broken off, owing to the Minister’s inability to give written 
of cir- guarantees that the Church Administration, under State auspices, 
France would ** remain neutral, be limited in duration, and pave the way to a 
régime in which Confessional principles would eventually prevail.” 
Vy the September 27th.—The Government was informed by the Ambas- 
nesses sadors of France, Great Britain, and Italy, of the representations made 
in Kovno regarding the Memel Election, and of the reply of Lithuania 
quiry giving assurances that the terms of the Statute would be strictly 
observed. 
ucted September 28th.—Herr Kerrl published a “ law for the safeguarding 
of the German Evangelical Church,” dated September 24th, and 
signed by Herr Hitler. It read: ‘“ The Minister for Church Affairs 
is empowered, for the restoration of orderly conditions in the German 
d an Evangelical Church and the Regional Evangelical Churches, to issue 
sener ordinances with binding legal force. The ordinances will be pro- 
pply mulgated in the Reich Law Gazette.” 
An official foreword explained the measure by stating that the 
1 by amalgamation of the Regional Churches in a single Evangelical Church 
nzig had been consummated and confirmed in a Constitution. ‘“‘ With the 
was deepest concern, however, the Reich Government has had to look on 
new since at the gradual development, through the struggle of churchgoers 





among themselves and against each other, of a state of affairs which 
destroys unity of the churchgoers, jeopardizes the freedom of faith 
and conscience of the individual, injures the national community, and 
exposes the existence of the Evangelical Church itself to more serious 


dangers.” 
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rly 

was September 29th.—Herr Hitler received General Gémbés, who had 

ion previously seen Baron von Neurath, and other Ministers of the Reich. 

In a speech at a military display at Karlshorst Dr. Goebbels said 

est the Jewish question was being settled by the State, and anybody who, 

the after the passage of the Nuremberg Jewish Laws, committed excesses 
on his own responsibility would be encroaching on the State, which 

ed would call him to account. 

ge He also said that the people had been making sacrifices for the 

ot building up of the Army which they had just seen at work. 
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A big scheme of relief for families with numerous children wa; 
announced, providing for the distribution of average sums of 400 marks 
(and aggregating some 20 millions) up till Christmas. 

September 30th.—A shortage of meat and butter was reported in 
Berlin and in some other cities. 

Herr Hitler went to East Prussia to inspect army and air-force 
units and naval] establishments. 

Semi-official comment on the British Foreign Secretary’s letter 
to France was appreciative of the references to the “ elasticity ” oj 
security and to the fact that the world was not static. 

The D.A.Z. said that M. Laval had failed in his attempt to obtain 
British support for an interpretation of Article 16 to be held for us 
against Germany, and the paper therefore considered that an extension 
and sharpening of sanctions under that Article was not contemplated 
in British policy. 

October 1st.—All public officials of “full” Jewish blood were 
placed on the “ indefinite leave ” list, and Jewish notaries who were 
State officials were given notice. 

Compulsory labour service came into force, with a six months’ 
period of work. 

A number of army appointments and transfers were gazetted as 
part of the reorganization of the fighting Services to meet the require- 
ments of conscription. The Army was divided into three Commands : 
Berlin, Kassel, and Dresden ; and 10 regional Corps Commands. The 
Air Arm was organized in six areas. 

General Gémbés left for Budapest. An inspired commentary on 
his visit (during which he met nearly every leading member of the Nazi 
régime) complained that machinations had been attributed to the 
occasion which, “* although they find no support in the German policy 
of peace, are nevertheless calculated to awaken the mistrust of other 
nations with which Germany wishes to continue her sincere peace 
policy.” 

The Késener Students’ Corps was stated to have dissolved itself. 

October 3rd.—The Diplomatisch-Politische Korrespondenz, em- 
phasizing that Germany’s policy was one of strict neutrality, referred 
to Mr. Roosevelt’s peace and neutrality declaration and said that the 
principles enunciated by him met with understanding in Germany, 
‘* for they correspond to the attitude which the Fihrer has designated 
in his declarations, most recently at Nuremberg, as guiding German 
foreign policy.” 

The Berliner Borsen Zeitung, referring to the British Foreign 
Secretary’s letter to France, praised its clear and responsible tone and 
went on to say that, from the German point of view, it could only be 
pointed out “ with renewed regret that France, by her attempts to 
blackmail England, not only presumes to Jay suspicion on Germany 
as the presumptive enemy and peacebreaker, but also attempts to 
commit against Germany, in advance and for ever, a great Power with 
which Germany, by naval agreement has, to the satisfaction of both 
countries, removed the least possibility of tension.” 

October 4th.—Dr. Goebbels addressed a large audience at Halle 
on the subject of the shortage of meat and fats, and warned it against 
‘“‘ panic buying.” He said it was a consolation to know that Germany 
was again a world Power, and blamed the weather for the shortage of 
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butter. ‘“* The German people,” he added, “are not the worst off. 
Other nations are even taking upon themselves, as national aims, 
wars of indefinite outcome. Are we going to let our daily life be put 
to shame by these nations ?”’ 

They were using the foreign exchange saved (by reducing purchases 
of foreign butter, etc.), for imports of raw materials, with which they 
onducted the employment campaign. 

October 6th.—Addressing a large crowd at a harvest thanksgiving 
celebration, Herr Hitler said Germany found herself in a more difficult 
situation than other countries because she had not the living room, 
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tain the raw materials, the colonies, and the possibilities of international 
=n connections that others had. To live, she must plan her whole economic 
ome activity, and planning meant that one will must give orders in the 
J e - 






state. 
October 7th.—Herr Kerrl issued an ordinance under which he was 




















_— to appoint a Reich Church Committee to supervise the affairs of the 
were Evangelical Church, and in agreement with him, as Reich Minister, 
; appoint and dismiss Church officials. 
iths He was also to appoint, for the Church of the old Prussian Union, 
both a Regional Church Committee and Provincial Committees. A 
d as new State financial department was set up for the Reich. (The decree 
od was understood to mean the end of Bishop Miiller and the “ German 
Ze Christians.” 
The October 8th.—The Borsen Zeitung interpreted the French reply to 
| the British enquiry as a demand for binding obligations which should 
Se hold good anywhere and at any time. The system of consultation, 
_ supplemented by military measures, which France proposed was not 
the only contrary to League methods, but conflicted with the Locarno 
icy Treaty. There was to be consultation even if either Power merely 
her felt itself threatened, so that, practically, what France demanded 
sad was the right to mobilize on the German frontier without Germany 
f having the right to treat it as a menace or provocation. 
Action was taken by the police in Berlin against butchers who 
se? charged more than the fixed maximum prices for meat and pork. 





The Deutsche Burschenschaft, the association of all student cor- 
porations, decided to declare its own dissolution. 








Great Britain. 
September 26th.—The Government’s reply to the French Note 


regarding the attitude of Great Britain in the event of a case of 
aggression in Europe was communicated to the French Government. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain’s statement to the Figaro. (See France). 

September 27th.—Statement by the Government to the U.S. 
Government ve the Naval Treaty. (See U.S.A.) 

Statement to German Government re representations made to 
Lithuania. (See Germany). 

September 29th.—The Foreign Office issued the text of the Foreign 
Secretary’s reply to the French Note of September roth. This called 
attention to the declaration he had made at Geneva on September 11th, 
which was quoted, and went on: “I said, and I sincerely welcome 
this opportunity to repeat with full responsibility, that it is to the 
principles of the League, and not to any particular manifestation thereof, 
that the people of this country had demonstrated their adherance.” 
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“I pointed out,” he continued, “and I re-emphasize, that the 
League stands, and this country stands with it, for the collectiy 
maintenance of the Covenant in its entirety, and particularly for steady 
and collective resistance to all acts of unprovoked aggression. . . . | 
think it will be generally agreed that no member of the League cou} 
lay down its policy, in advance of any particular case likely to bring 
that policy into consideration, with greater clarity and decision than 
in those words. . . .” 

‘““Each word in that sentence must have its full value. It js 
at once evident that procedure under Article 16, appropriate as regards 
a positive act of unprovoked aggression, is not made applicable as 
regards the negative act of the failure to fulfil the terms of a treaty, 
Further, in the case of a resort to force, it is clear that there may be 
degrees of culpability and degrees of aggression, and that consequently, 
in cases where Article 16 applies, the nature of the action appropriate 
to be taken under it may vary according to the circumstances of each 
particular case.’ 

He then siad it was pertinent to recall that elasticity was a part 
of security, and that every member of the League must recognize, as 
the Covenant itself did, that the world was not static. 

Finally, he emphasized that his words at Geneva had been spoken 
with the overwhelming support and approval of the people of Great 
Britain. The attitude of public opinion recently had clearly demon- 
strated the fact that it was moved by no variable and unreliable 
sentiment. The Government believed that the League organism would 
not lightly render itself impotent by lack of faith in, and refusal o! 
collective action on behalf of, its own ideals. ‘* But that faith and that 
action must, like the security, be collective. The point is so vital that 
I must in conclusion once more quote my words at Geneva : ‘ If risks 
for peace are to be run they must be run by all.’ ” 

September 30th.—It was pointed out in London that the Italian 
allegation that the Italian Government had been given no opportunity 
of appreciating the British attitude towards the Abyssinian dispute 
before Mr. Eden’s visit to Rome in June was untrue. Ever since the 
Wal Wal incident scarcely a week has passed without the Government 
expressing their concern as to the effect of the Italian policy, especially 
on collective security. 

It was also pointed out that the question addressed to France re 
the tension in the Mediterranean arose from the fact that the Covenant 
contained no provision covering the indeterminate period before the 
League had decided upon collective action, during which one State 
might be picked out by an aggressor for isolated attack. 

As to the measures taken by the League these would have to 
conform to two principles, it was stated. Every important country 
must be brought in, and collective action must not be rendered futile 
by that of States which were not League members. 

October Ist.—In a speech in the City the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said that there had recently entered on the financial scene some new 
factors—factors which must affect the out-turn of the year, but the 
extent of whose influence it was not yet possible to judge. The revenue 
was buoyant, judging by results up to the end of September, but he 
had set off against this surplus an increase of expenditure which had 
already exceeded by {10 million the amount allowed for Supplementaries 
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in the Estimates, and even that did not take account of the further 
sums needed for the improvement of their defences. 

He thought, therefore, that it was already clear that he would 
not find himself in possession of the large surplus on which some people 
were counting at Budget time. He was bound to take into account 
the conditions in foreign affairs. 

Unless and until the League had been proved incapable of ful- 
filling the functions for which it was created, the Government intended 
to take their part in fulfilling their obligations under the Covenant. 
It had been made abundantly clear recently that the known weakness 
of Britain’s defences had seriously impaired her influence for peace 
in the counsels of the world; they might take encouragement, how- 
ever, from the fact that the true cause of their trouble was beginning 
to obtain recognition in new and influential quarters. For instance, 
M. Bonnet’s speech at Geneva in favour of lowering trade barriers, 
and Mr. Cordell Hull’s message of support were important and en- 
couraging pronouncements. Britain’s policy was rather to increase 
consumption than to restrict production. 

With regard to the gold standard it did not seem to him that the 
time had yet come when they could venture to tie their hands. 

The 20th Assembly of the International Parliamentary Com- 
mercial Conference opened in London and was attended by delegates 
from 30 countries. The Government was represented by Mr. Chamber- 
lain, who said that, though he looked forward to the re-establishment 
of the gold standard, in the existing condition of Europe even the 
most tentative approach to stabilization was quite unthinkable. 

October 2nd.—The Labour Party Conference, in session at Brighton, 
adopted a resolution of the Labour and Trade Union Movement on 
sanctions by 2,168,000 votes to 102,000. This committed the Move- 
ment on its political and industrial sides to demanding that the 
Government, in co-operation with other nations, should use all the 
necessary measures provided by the Covenant to prevent an Italian 
act of aggression in violation of the Covenant. 

October 3rd.—The annual conference of the National Union of 
Conservative and Unionist Associations opened at Bournemouth and 
passed a resolution unanimously urging that the Government should 
at all costs provide that the Defence Services should be adequate to 
safeguard British territory and sea-borne trade against aggression by 
any single Power, and to carry out with loyalty and effect British 
international obligations. 

October 4th.—The Foreign Secretary received the Italian Ambas- 
sador, who acquainted him with Signor Mussolini’s views on the 
situation as it had developed owing to the advance of his troops into 
Ethiopian territory. 

He said the action taken did not in any way alter the Duce’s 
determination, if possible in full agreement with the British and French 
Governments, to avoid any step which might lead to the extension of 
the area of the conflict. He thought the cause of peace would be 
served if the existing tension in the Mediterranean gave place to sincere 
co-operation in the interest of a stable settlement. All parties might 
contribute to this by a simultaneous cancellation of precautionary 
measures, undertaken to meet a danger which did not exist. 
Signor Mussolini was desirous of maintaining the co-operation 
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between nations which was the condition of peaceful conditions jy 
Europe, and for this reason, though he did not feel Italy had bee, 
fairly treated at Geneva, he would not withdraw from the inter. 
national discussions there. Italy would collaborate without any 
premeditated intention of withdrawing, unless she were forced to jt 
by the attitude of other members of the League. 

The operations in Africa did not, he held, close the door to friendly 
discussions with the British and French Governments, aimed a 
bringing about an understanding which, while satisfying Italy’s jus 
claims, would effect a peaceful settlement. Negotiations starting from 
the agreements already reached with France (in January), and with 
Britain (as to the absence of aggressive intentions on both sides) would 
be welcomed in Rome. 

Addressing the Conservative Conference, Mr. Baldwin said there 
had in the past been a feeling in the party that there were practical diff- 
culties militating against the ideal of a League of Nations. Modern 
science had put possibilities of slaughter into the hands of armies 
which presented a real danger that civilization might be wiped out. 
With important nations outside the League the task was more difficult, 
but if it were shattered now, what chance would there be, he asked. 
of getting the nations of the world inside the League in the future ? 

Britain’s frontiers were no longer simply defined or easy to guard. 
The centre of the British Empire for many generations must lie in 
England, and if their island perished he doubted whether the Empire 
could hold together. 

Criticizing the advocates of isolation, he said ‘‘ the time may come 
when events in Europe may have repercussions that may be felt 
throughout the whole Empire. We cannot afford, either nationally 
or as an Empire, to refuse to play our part in the continent in which 
the hand of God has placed us.” 

Mr. Baldwin emphasized that there was no national enmity 
between Britain and Italy. The Government had spoken solely in 
their capacity as a member of the League and the nation resented the 
doubts that had been cast on its integrity in defending the Covenant. 
They had no intention of taking isolated action ; in this dispute action 
must be taken boldly by all. 

He believed that collective action was the best means of exercising 
some measure of control if peace should be temporarily broken. Even 
at this late hour he appealed to Italy. There was no truth in the 
propaganda used to make it appear that the Government had not 
acquainted Italy with their views. For many months past there had 
been frequent and constant diplomatic touch, as the Foreign Secretary 
would be able to prove to the House of Commons. 

Mr. Baldwin also referred to the social programme, and insisted 
that when they came to put forward their plans for bringing the 
Defence Forces up-to-date, there should be no slackening in the social 
progress being made. 

Reply of French Government to enquiry regarding aggression 
in the Mediterranean. (See France). 

October 7th.—The reply of the French Government to the British 
enquiry ve the Mediterranean was published. The proposal of the 
British Government, it stated, “ if given a wide application, fills in 
very opportunely a gap in the system of ‘ collective security ’ to which 
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our two Governments are firmly attached. ... The obligation of 
assistance Which is contemplated, binding the two Governments, must 
be reciprocal, #.e., it must bind Great Britain with regard to France as 
much as France with regard to Great Britain. 

“ Moreover, it would be difficult to imagine that a State might or 
might not be regarded as having been attacked according to whether 
the attacks occurred on land, by sea, or in the air. The undertaking 
ef assistance must therefore operate in each and every one of these 
CaSes. 
It was also pointed out that mutual support was equally due in 
case, in virtue of Article 17, Article 16 was applied, so the preliminary 
assistance must be assured whether the aggressor were a member of 
the League or not. Further, the undertaking ought to take effect 
only after a joint investigation had been made into the circumstances, 
and agreement reached on the measures of precaution the circumstances 
might justify as necessary in order to prepare for the carrying out of 
the Council’s recommendations. 

Subject to the above the French Government were ready to 
assume the following undertakings: (a) “ If either of the two Powers 
judges it necessary to take military, naval, or air measures, with a 
view to placing itself in a position to carry out, in case of need, its 
obligations of assistance arising out of the Covenant of the League or 
the Treaties of Locarno, it will enter into consultation on this subject 
with the other Power,” and the procedure would be similar if either 
of them judged it necessary to take military, naval, or air measures, 
so as to place itself in a position to meet a situation in which it would 
be entitled to receive the assistance of the other 

(b) ‘“* The fact that one or other of the two Powers, after this 
consultation and the resulting agreement, takes the measures referred 
to above, shall not on that account be regarded as constituting a provo- 
cation such as would justify any failure by a third State to fulfil its 
international obligations.” 

(c) ‘“* If either of the two Powers is attacked on account of such 
measures taken after consultation and agreement, the other Power 
will render it assistance.” 


Greece. 
September 29th.—M. Sophoulis, the Liberal leader, opened a 


campaign at Salonika in favour of maintaining the Republic, but met 
with so much opposition that he was unable to speak. The police 
were accused of intervening on the side of the interrupters. 

Some members of the Republican Committee were arrested in 
a refugee settlement near Athens, and were charged with having 
infringed the Constituent Act by inciting disorders. 

September 30th.—The Republican leaders in Athens and Salonika 
protested against the action of the authorities in dispersing the meeting. 
It was reported that groups of Monarchists present created disturb- 
ances, and that a troop of cavalry charged the crowd and injured 


25 Republicans. 


Hungary. 
September 26th.—General Gémbés in Berlin. (See Germany). 


October 1st.—The Pester Lloyd, referring to the British Foreign 
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Secretary’s letter to France, said that Britain gave even more positive 
support to the revisionist function of the League, through which alone 
a “* peace of mind ” could be reached, than to that of preserving the 
physical peace. She had at last cleared away that confusion of ideas 
which identified service to peace with service to the peace treaties, 

October 3rd.—The Pester Lloyd, referring to the news from Eritrea, 
said that the whole of Italy stood behind Signor Mussolini and hj: 
“iron words of deadly resolve.” Italy entered on a campaign of 
conquest as a land robbed of her right by her own allies. 

To think that respect for the Covenant must be enforced even 
the price of a European war would be madness. The letter of the 
Covenant might stamp Italy as an aggressor; before the tribunal o/ 
historical justice she was no more guilty than all the Powers with 
Colonial Empires. 


Iraq. 

October 3rd.—It was announced that an agreement had been reached 
with the British Government for the transference of the ownership oj 
the Iraqi Railways to the Government. Great Britain was to be paid 
£400,000, as well as £315,000 for lands, machinery, stores, etc., and 
a limited number of British technical officials were to be retained for 
a period if their services were essential. 


Italy. 

September 25th.—A communiqué published in the press announced 
the visit of the British Ambassador to Signor Mussolini, to deliver a 
message from Sir Samuel Hoare “* who, speaking as an old friend of 


Italy, showed himself particularly desirous of eliminating every useless 
misunderstanding between the two countries. The Duce asked the 
Ambassador tou make known to London that he has appreciated and 
welcomed the communication of the British Minister.” 

The Giornale d’ Italia added that, as had been repeatedly declared 
a thousand times, “ Italy has not, and does not wish to have, any 
controversy with England.” The colonial character of the controversy 
was so obvious that it appeared ‘‘ impossible and absurd for any man 
whatsoever of simple good sense to carry it into the European sector 
in a way to change Italo-British relations.” 

The paper also recalled the developments in the Manchurian 
problem and ended by concluding that the League had to recognize 
the fait accompli. 

The Tribuna attempted to show that Article 15 of the Covenant 
was not applicable to the dispute, and considered it was absurd to 
speak of “* preventive military sanctions.” 

Publication of League statement of “ observations’ made by 
Baron Aloisi regarding the Committee of Five’s Report. (See League 
of Nations). 

September 26th.—The Giornale d'Italia, referring to the Geneva 
decision, stated that the absence of Baron Aloisi from the Council 
meeting was significant, and was the logical consequence of the attitude 
adopted by the Italian Government on September 4th. ‘* From that 
day,” it said, “* Italy has clearly affirmed and shown that it is impossible 
to find within the League the solution to a conflict which exceeds its 
limits and its nature. Italy preserves the most ample liberty of action, 
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which she will use according to her interests and her responsible 
judgment.” j 

' There were two ways of interpreting the Covenant. There was 
Article 15, which should lead to the use of sanctions; and there was 
the last paragraph of Article 16, which contemplated the exclusion 
from the League of any member guilty of the violation of one of the 
pledges resulting from the Covenant. There was also Article 19. 

Geneva did not want to take into consideration the relation 
existing between these clauses and the Italian case. Therefore the 
Powers acted with a preconceived hostility against Italy. Would they 
now proclaim that Italy was the aggressor? But it had so far been 
found impossible to define either aggression or sanctions. Italy might 
tranquilly argue that in the present case the aggressor was Abyssinia. 

Senator Davanzati, in the 7vibuna, expressed disappointment 
that the League had not found it necessary to expel Abyssinia. As to 
sanctions, he argued that no one was any Jonger thinking of applying 
military sanctions, and it would be difficult to apply economic ones, 
because they would harm the countries doing so more than Italy. 

All the Council could do was to draw up a final report which, even 
if adopted unanimously, was by no means a sentence, and not even a 
deliberation, but simply an invitation to the two parties to take note 
of its conclusions. 

September 27th.—The decision of the League Assembly to adjourn 
was regarded in Rome as irregular, on the ground that it had finished 
its work. Only the Council was competent to discuss the Italo- 
Abyssinian dispute, and the task which it was desired to entrust to 
the Assembly was contrary to the Covenant. 

Signor Davanzati, writing in the Tribuna, sought to prove that 
the difference was one between Italy and Great Britain, and not between 
Italy and the League. 

September 28th.—The Cabinet met and issved a communiqué 
stating that the Duce had reported on the situation, and “ al] men of 
good faith in the world have recognized that Italy was right in rejecting 
the suggestions of the Committee of Five,” since they had not only 
ignored Italy’s need of expansion and security, but ‘“ completely 
ignored all the treaties which, in diverse pacts, 1889 to 1906 and 1925, 
have recognized the priority of Italian interests in Ethiopia. The 
Italian Government will not take any initiative on a ground and in 
an environment where Italy’s rights are prejudicially refused recog- 
nition.” 

Ethiopia had just completed the mobilization of all her forces, 
“with the declared intention of the Rases to attack the frontiers of the 
Italian colonies,” and the announcement that troops had been ordered 
to withdraw 30 kilometres could not be taken quite seriously by the 
Italian Government. “ Such an expedient,” it was stated, “has a 
strategic objective and not a pacific scope—to mask better the prepara- 
tions in the interior and to take up a stronger line on more solid 
positions.” 

The following lines of policy were decided upon: (1) Italy would 
not leave the League until the League itself assumed full responsibility 
for the measures that might hit Italy. (z) It was again declared that 
there were neither immediate nor remote aims which might hurt the 
interests of Great Britain. The British people should know that the 
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Government had informed the British Government that they were 
ready to negotiate for further agreements to eliminate any uneasines 
regarding Britain’s interests in East Africa. (3) The Government 
declared, in the most solemn manner, that they would avoid anything 
that might extend to a wider ground the Italo-Abyssinian conflict. 

Signor Gayda, referring to the special responsibility of Great 
Britain, argued that this could not be confused with that of the other 
members of the League, because it was Britain that moved the League 
against Italy. Also it was Britain that supported at Geneva the most 
intransigent thesis and had taken up extreme positions against Italy. 
while it was Britain that, long before the Covenant existed, engaged 
by treaties to recognize Italian territorial rights in Abyssinia. 

It was learnt in Rome that the Government had authorized the 
grant of an advance up to 60 million lire to the Company for the 
Economic Development of Albania, “to be employed in the economic 
interests of the Italian nation.” 

September 29th.—Signor Mussolini’s statement for the Petit 
Parisien. (See France). 

September 30th.—It was stated in authoritative quarters that as 
the Emperor of Abyssinia had made himself the aggressor by signing 
the mobilization decree, Italy would be forced to begin “* defensive 
measures.”” Her troops would take up several strategic points in the 
zone evacuated by the Abyssinians who were being withdrawn 30 
kilometres from the frontier. 

It was announced that 30,000 specialized officers and men of the 
1907 class had been called up. 

Writing in the Tribuna Senator Davanzati examined the British 
Foreign Secretary’s letter to France and concluded that the latter had 
obtained none of the assurances she asked for. He went on to say 
that between the affirmation that the world was not static and the 
interpretation given to the Covenant by the British Government there 
was a contradiction. Italy’s need to solve her East African problem 
came under the superior necessities of a “legitimate, fated, and 
beneficent change of this non-static world.” 

The paper also asked whether the League intended to back the 
Abyssinian mobilization ; ‘“‘ does it wish to make the Emperor the 
instrument of the Masonic plot, of the Third International, and of 
British ultra-Imperialism ? This game deceives nobody. The League 
is going towards a shameful suicide because it is identifying itself with 
the low adventurers and paid mercenaries who are solid with the Negus.” 

October 2nd.—A national mobilization was held throughout the 
country, some 20 million people turning out in the afternoon in response 
to the summons by sirens in every town and village. At 6.30 the Duce 
appeared on the baicony of the Palazzo Venezia in Rome and made 
a broadcast speech in which he described the rally “as the most 
gigantic demonstration which the history of mankind records,” and 
he went on: 

‘“* This manifestation is to signify that the identity between Italy 
and Fascism is perfect, absolute and unchangeable. . . . For many 
months the wheel of destiny, under the impulse of our calm determina- 
tion, has been making towards the goal. In these last hours the rhythm 
has become more speedy and cannot now be arrested.” 

Forty million Italians were marching in unison with their army, 
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al] united because there was an attempt to commit against them “ the 
hlackest of all injustices, to rob them of a place in the sun.” After the 
common victory, to which Italy had contributed 670,000 dead, 400,000 
disabled, and a million wounded, at the peace table only the crumbs 
were left to her from ‘‘ the sumptuous colonial booty of others,” and 
“during 20 years we have been patient while there tightened round 
us ever more rigidly the ring which wanted to suffocate our overflowing 
vitality.” 

At the League they dared to speak of sanctions, and he went on : 
“Now, until there is a proof to the contrary, I refuse to believe that 
the true people of France can associate themselves with sanctions 
against Italy. . . . Until there is a proof to the contrary I refuse to 
believe that the true people of Great Britain want to spill blood and 
push Europe on the road to catastrophe in order to defend an African 
country, universally stamped as a barbarous country and unworthy 
of taking its place with the civilized peoples.” 

“To sanctions of an economic character,” he said, “we will 
reply with our discipline, with our sobriety, and with our spirit of 
sacrifice. To sanctions of a military character we will reply with orders 
of a military character. To acts of war we will reply with acts of war.” 
He emphasized that they would do everything possible to avoid a 
colonial conflict assuming the character and bearing of a European 
conflict. 

It was stated in official circles in Rome that Italian troops had 
not crossed the Ethiopian frontier “* because in that part of the world 
there are no frontiers.” There had been movements of troops for 
purely defensive purposes, in order to assume better positions. 

The Abyssinians had taken up a threatening attitude, and had 
not retired to the 30 kilometres they claimed ; on the contrary, they 
were in full view of Italian advanced posts in some places. 

October 3rd.—The High Commissioner in East Africa, General de 
Bono, formally proclaimed the opening of hostilities, and announced 
that troops had been ordered to cross the Mareb River to ensure tran- 
quility to the population. 

He accused the Abyssinians of having violated all its treaties, 
and declared the steps he was taking were in the interests of peace. 

A communiqué was issued through the press stating that the 
general mobilization order in Ethiopia, “‘ under the pressure of the 
bellicose and aggressive spirit fomented between the chiefs and their 
followers, who had for some time previously loudly demanded and 
recently forced war against Italy, represents a direct and immediate 
threat for the Italian troops in our two East African colonies. The 
threat is aggravated by the fact that the creation of a neutral zone 
announced from Addis Ababa with specious motives constitutes only a 
strategical move destined to arrange better the assembly and the 
aggressive preparation of the Abyssinian troops. 

“The continuous and bloody aggression . . . to which Italy has 
been submitted in recent decades is thus about to enter a phase of 
greater preparations and wider bearing, of which are evident the 
grave and immediate dangers to which elementary reasons of security 
make necessary reaction without delay... .” 

A second communiqué stated that “a telegram from the Negus to 
the League speaks of bombing by Italian aeroplanes of inhabited 
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centres with victims among women and children. This is an old and 
abused expedient, of which the tendentiousness and bad faith are 
evident.” 

Telegram from the Foreign Ministry to the League. (See League 
of Nations). 

October 4th.—Statement by Signor Grandi to the British Foreign 
Secretary. (See Great Britain). > 

A commercial agreement with Spain was signed in Rome. 

An official communiqué announced that at 5 a.m. the forces in 
Eritrea, “in order to repel the imminent Ethiopian threat,” crossed 
the frontier between Barakit and Meghec. Having overcome the enemy 
covering troops—which had in no way been withdrawn—the column 
pushed forward about 12 miles. 

The air arm made tactical reconnaissance flights beyond Makale 
and the River Takazze. Enemy concentrations round Adowa and 
Adigrat were bombed by two squadrons of bombers. 

Manifesto issued to natives by General del Bono. (See Abyssinia). 

Telegram to the League ve Mount Mussalli area. (See League of 
Nations). 

October 5th.—Baron Aloisi’s statement before the League Council. 
(See League of Nations). 

October 6th.—An official communiqué stated that ‘* yesterday our 
flag, which on May 18th, 1896, was struck on the fort of Adigrat, was 
hoisted again over the ruins of this fort. . . .” 

October 7th.—Government’s preliminary reply to the report of 
the League Committee, and statement by Baron Aloisi. (See League 
of Nations). 

The Tribuna, referring to the report of the Committee of Six, 
said the hurried procedure approved by the Committee was “* imposed 
by the British delegation.”” It also denied that there had been any 
violation of Article 12 by Italy, since she had not pledged herself to 
admit a procedure of the Council which should not take into account 
the premise of Abyssinia’s unworthiness, and therefore of the eventual 
application of other clauses of the Covenant. 

Accounts of the advance on Adowa, published in Rome, showed 
that the town had been occupied without any resistance from the 
Abyssinian troops, who had retired, together with a large proportion 
of the population. 

A decree was published authorizing an expenditure of 337 million 
lire, spread over seven years, for the construction of oil-fuel deposits 
for the Navy. 

October 8th.—A decree was issued forbidding the introduction 
into Italy of Italian bank-notes to the value of more than 2,000 lire. 

The spokesman of the Government stated that Italy had no 
intention of making any proposals regarding the conflict ; if others 
had proposals to make, Italy would await them. 

Statement by Abyssinian delegate re Italian Legation at Addis 
Ababa. 

Baron Aloisi’s protest against the action of the League Council. 
(See League of Nations). 

Signor Gayda complained in his paper that there was evident 
in the Report of the Committee of Thirteen an attempt to find an 
incompatibility between the Treaty of 1906, the Covenant, and the 
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wresence of Abyssinia in the League. This incompatibility had been 
discovered with the ulterior object of putting an end to Italian rights. 
In a speech to the Fasci Giovanili on the 5th anniversary of its 
foundation Signor Mussolini said: “* You are responsible for 1,200,000 
youths. Make of them a tempered dagger. At the opportune moment 
someone will feel it.” 


Ja 
September 30th.—In reference to the naval conference due to be 


held before the expiry of the London Treaty naval circles pointed out 
that the Government’s attitude was as stated in the observations 
presented in London on August 22nd. Japan adhered to her demand 
ior equality, her principle being “* enough ships for defence but not 
enough for attack.” 

It was reported that seven destroyers had been sent to Swatow 
to protect Japanese there. (Japanese residents were stated to have 
refused to pay certain local taxes on the ground that their imposition 
was purely arbitrary). 

Report from Naval authorities in China. (See China). 

October 1st.—The Cabinet issued a statement of the measures 
being taken to “ clarify national policy ”’ as taught in universities and 
schools. It was explained that the Department of Education was in- 
vestigating the teaching and mental attitude of professors, and many 
lecturers at universities were changed, while text books were also being 
revised. Three of Professor Minobe’s books were suppressed, and 20 
books on the Constitution were withdrawn. 

October 4th.—The Foreign Office spokesman stated that the Govern- 
ment could not indicate their intentions regarding neutrality or sanctions 
till the situation became clearer. It was not yet certain that the con- 
ditions prevailing constituted a state of war. 

Japan would, in any case, be guided by international law and 
treaties, and their policy, in the event of sanctions being imposed, 
would be decided when it was known what the League would do. 


League of Nations. 

September 24th.—The Assembly adopted unanimously five reports 
submitted by the Second and Sixth Committees, dealing with the 
Health Organization, the Communications and Transit Organization, 
Mandates, the Bolivian-Paraguay dispute, and Russian, Armenian, 
Assyrian, Saar and Turkish refugees. 

The report on Mandates stated that several speakers in the Sixth 
Committee had commended the Jewish Agency’s work in preparing 
for the growing number of immigrants to Palestine. It was hoped 
the liberal policy of the Mandatory Power might be continued. Appre- 
ciation was also expressed of the conscientious view taken of their 
responsibilities by the Government of South Africa, as shown specially 
by their attitude towards the movement in South-west Africa for 
incorporation in the Union. 

The delegates of France and the U.K. had given assurances that 
the individuality of the mandated territories was in no way threatened 
by any danger of being united with adjacent possessions. 

September 25th.—The Report of the Committee of Five on their 
efforts of conciliation was published. This set forth the course of the 
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procedure which had been followed and included, as annexes, the 
reply of Abyssinia to the first report and an approved summary of 
the reply of Italy as embodied in the observations made by Baron 
Aloisi to Sefior de Madariaga. 

These observations repeated the argument that Abyssinia had 
no right to be treated on an equality with other League members, and 
charged the League Committee with taking no account of realities 
The suggestion that Italy might conclude direct agreements with 
Abyssinia on economic questions was rejected on the ground of “ that 
country’s incapacity to enter into, and still less to respect, interna. 
tional agreements of any kind whatever.” 

The assertion that Abyssinia threatened Italy’s security was 
repeated ard it was even stated that Italy regarded her as her “ special 
and most dangerous enemy.” If Abyssinia were given an outlet to 
the sea she would become a “‘ maritime Power,” thus heightening the 
real threat that she constituted to Italy. 

The main cause of the conflict was, in fact, the “‘ menace to Italy,” 
and in the face of this it was suggested that the original Abyssinian 
State should be made incapable of doing harm to its neighbours ; that 
the different peoples “‘ subject to the tyranny of Abyssinia” and 
living on her frontiers should be “‘ rescued”’; that the organization 
of the army should no longer be left “ free from control”; and that 
Italy should be able to effect a territorial junction, west of Addis Ababa 
between Eritrea and Somaliland. 

The Secretariat received from the Emperor of Abyssinia a request 
for the dispatch of neutral observers to his territory, to establish the 
facts in regard to any aggression or other incident that might occur. 
He stated that several months earlier he had given orders to his troops 
along the frontiers to withdraw 30 kilometres and remain there, and 
these orders had been carried out-in full. 

At a meeting between the Lithuanian delegate and the repre- 
sentatives of Great Britain, France and Italy, the former gave renewed 
assurances that in connection with the Memel Election his Government 
had no intention of taking any action in contradiction with the Statute, 
either by changing the electoral law or by any other means. 

September 26th.—The Council met and heard statements by 
Mr. Eden, M. Laval, M. Litvinoff, and M. Munch. The Chairman 
read the report which the Committee of Five had submitted, and Mr. 
Hawariat said he would like to reserve the right to consult his Govern- 
ment regarding the proposals made. 

The President said that although the Committee had not been 
successful in its efforts, he thought it wiser not to announce that its 
mission was at an end. 

The time had come to contemplate the preparation of the Council’s 
report under Article 15, paragraph 4, which was now definitely adopted. 
The procedure under Article 15 had been suspended during the arbitra- 
tion procedure provided for in the Treaty of 1928, but it became 
applicable on September 4th, when that procedure had failed. 

He now proposed that the Council should take steps to draft its 
report, which it would entrust to a committee consisting of all the 
Council members except the parties to the dispute. 

Mr. Eden said he still considered that, as he said on September 4th, 
it was their duty to use the machinery of the League which lay to their 
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hands. He therefore supported the proposal] that the Council should 
draw up the report, etc., provided for in paragraph 4 of Article 15. 
The work of conciliation could be going on all the time and Governments 
also would have the opportunity to consider whether, and if so how, 
anything further could be done. 

’ M. Laval said that no decision other than that proposed could 
be put before them. He had nothing to add to the statements he had 
already made as to his Government’s attitude, and he concluded: 
“The Council will discharge its duty according to the letter and spirit 
of the Covenant and will, I am sure, after having reviewed the cir- 
cumstances of the dispute, indicate those measures which it judges 
most equitable.” 

M. Litvinoff said he would make no new statement, as the decision 
about to be taken marked the end of the stage of speeches. The 
principles he had already stated left no doubt as to the response his 
Government would give to any proposals the Council might make for 
safeguarding the peace in Africa, as well as in other Continents, and 
for maintaining the Covenant. 

The Danish delegate also welcomed with great satisfaction the 
president’s declaration and decision. 

Reports were current that in the private meeting of the Council 
M. Litvinoff and M. Titulescu had criticized the Report of the Com- 
mittee of Five as being too favourable to the Italian point of view as 
to the inability of Abyssinia to govern herself. 

The Italian delegation informed the press that no new instructions 
had been received, and said they would watch the procedure with 
“ srowing indifference,’ convinced of the essential futility of attempting 
to treat Abyssinia as a civilized nation, instead of a mere congeries of 
barbarous and ill-governed tribes. 

The Second Committee adopted four resolutions on commercial 
policy, clearing agreements, international loan contracts, and the 
agricultural depression. 

The Fourth Committee examined the terms of the proposed 
settlement of the Assyrians, and Nuri Pasha, for the Iraqi Govern- 
ment, said they accepted the conditions laid down by Great Britain. 
The Committee agreed to recommend the plan to the Assembly. 

The Fifth Committee adopted a report on penal questions, and 
the Second Committee adopted the report submitted by the British 
delegate on the subject of nutrition. 

September 27th.—The Council Committee met and examined the 
request of Abyssinia for the dispatch of League observers to the frontiers 
to prevent acts of provocation, or if this were not possible, to make 
sure that the responsibility for them should be fixed. 

M. Laval considered the proposal as possibly compromising for 
any Government who tried to put it into force, but Mr. Eden supported 
it warmly. 

The Committee appointed three experts—English, French and 
Spanish—to report on the practical problems, and decided to reply 
to the Emperor of Abyssinia that they were studying the question 
closely. 

The Bureau of the Assembly met and decided to adjourn sine dte 
but not to dissolve. Baron Aloisi made “ observations,” in which he 
was supported by the Hungarian delegate, against the Assembly being 
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kept in being, but the proposal was supported by the British Dominion, 
and the smaller Powers. 

The Secretary-General received a joint letter from Mr. Eden 
M. Laval and Baron Aloisi, informing him that their three Governmen;; 
had received full assurance from the Lithuanian Government that the 
Meme) Election would be held in conformity with the Statute, ang 
conducted in accordance with the previous laws, with only the modif. 
cation introduced by the law of August 15th. 

Also that when the elections were over the new Diet would meet 
within the legal term, and that the Directorate would be constituted 
in accordance with the Statute provisions. 

The three Governments had informed the German Government 
that they hoped it would recognize the desirability of giving proof oj 
the same intentions as those expressed by the Lithuanian Government 
and, by taking all expedient measures, help to tranquilize and improve 
the relations between the Reich and Lithuania. 

September 28th.—Message from the Emperor of Ethiopia to th: 
President of the Council. (See Abyssinia). 

The 16th Assembly completed the ordinary work of the session, 
but did not close it. On the advice of its General Committee it decided 
to adjourn only. The President, in his address, said that the affirma- 
tion by the Great Powers of the new life of the Covenant and the 
declarations of Great Britain and others had brought them new hope, 
since they meant that the League, “‘ after years of great trial, is entering 
on a new period of its history, and is becoming a new moral, political, 
and even material force. From this point of view I do not hesitate to 
say that this Assembly may become historic.” 

Dr. Benes also announced the receipt of a “* very important 
message ” from the U.S. Secretary of State concerning the work of 
the Second Committee on economic problems. This stressed the 
importance of the restoration of normal international trade, and Dr. 
Benes remarked that it demonstrated great appreciation of the work 
of the Committee on the part of a country whose co-operation was 
indispensable to the attainment of the objects of the League. 

October 2nd.—The Secretary-General circulated a telegram from 
the Emperor of Ethiopia informing him that Italian troops had violated 
his frontier in the region south of Mount Mussalli, in the province of 
Aussa, between that mountain and the frontier of Ethiopia and French 
Somaliland. 

He pointed out that the easy access to this region through French 
Somaliland made it possible for the Council either to send observers 
or obtain confirmation of the violation from the French. 

October 3rd.—The Secretary-General received two telegrams from 
the Ethiopian Foreign Minister. The first announced the bombing of 
Adowa and Adigrat, and fighting in Agame, with victims among 
women and children ; and tne second stated that four aeroplanes had 
bombed Adowa and hit the hospital bearing the Rea Cross emblem. 
Seventy-eight projectiles had been counted. 

A telegram was also received from the Italian Foreign Ministry 
stating that a “ warlike and aggressive spirit fomented in Ethiopia 
among chiefs and tribesmen, who have long been insistently demanding 
war with Italy and have succeeded in imposing it,” had found its 
complete expression in the order for mobilization. 
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That order represented an immediate threat to the Italian troops, 
and the creation of a neutral zone was really no more than a strategic 
move. As the mobilization manifestly involved “ grave and immediate 
janger,”’ the Italian Government had “ found itself obliged to authorize 












it the the high command in Eritrea to take the necessary measures of 
and defence.” 

odifi- The Council Committee of Thirteen (7.e., the Council minus Italy) 
examined the history of the dispute and agreed to prepare an analysis, 

meet which would consist of conclusions to be drawn from the history con- 

uted cerning events in East Africa and Geneva, both in relation to the Walwal 
incident and more recent wider aspects. 

nent The work of analysis was entrusted to a sub-committee consisting 

of of of the chief delegates of Britain, France, Portugal, Rumania, and 

nent Spain. 

rove The Council] also decided that the sending of observers to Abyssinia 





would be unnecessary, in view of the Italian advance. 


















the October 4th.—The Secretariat circulated two communications. 
' The first, from Rome, denied categorically that Italian troops had 
lon, crossed the frontier south of Mount Mussalli, where, it was pointed out, 
ded the frontier had not yet been delimited. 

ma- The second, from the Ethiopian Foreign Minister, referred to a 
the telegram in which the Ethiopian Government noted the Italian Govern- 
Pe, ment’s admission of responsibility for ‘‘ the invasion of the province 
ing of Agame and the bombardment of two open towns, massacring women 
al, and children and destroying a hospital bearing the visible insignia of 
to the Red Cross.” 

An Italian statement was published in Geneva denying that Italian 
int aeroplanes had bombed the open town of Adowa, but stating that 
ol they bombed a fort near the town, after being fired on. 
he The new Committee of Five completed Parts 1 and 2 of their 
yr. report. The first set out the history of the dispute, and the second 
rk was the report of the committee on the documents and arguments put 
as in by both parties. These drafts were adopted by the Committee of 

Thirteen. 
m October 5th.—The Council considered, in private session, the report 
d of the Committee of Thirteen and the statements made by the Italian 
of and Abyssinian delegates. The report recommended that the Council 
bh should make known its recommendations under Article 15 of the 

Covenant, and the Council accordingly set up a further Committee of 
h Six (Great Britain, France, Chile, Denmark, Portugal, and Rumania), 
s to examine the situation and report to the Council the next day. 

The Council also decided to complete the report of the Committee 
1 of Thirteen by the addition of recommendations in accordance with 
paragraph 4 of Article 15. These recommendations read: “ The facts 





brought to its knowledge since its last meeting by the two parties make 
it first and foremost the urgent duty of the Council to draw attention 
to the obligation of conforming to the provisions of the Covenant. For 
the time being the only recommendation which it makes is that any 
violation of the Covenant should immediately be brought to an end. 
The Council reserves the right to make subsequently such other recom- 
mendations as it may consider desirable.” 

At a public session the Council heard statements by the Abyssinian 
and Italian delegates, both of whom were present throughout. Baron 
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Aloisi argued that the League’s action had been stultified from the 
outset by the pretence that Abyssinia could be treated as a civilizeg 
country with equal rights with European States. 

The League had not attempted to acquire a knowledge of cop. 
ditions there, and if the Council had given the Italian memorandum 
the attention it deserved the present illusions would have been dis. 
pelled. The most recent developments might be easily understood 
and seen to be inevitable when it was considered that it was not only 
at the present moment that Italy was a victim of aggression but that 
a state of aggression had lasted for several years ; that Abyssinia had 
been intensifying her armaments since 1928 under the shelter of the 
Treaty with Italy, who actually had supplied her with arms to help 
her maintain order in the interior. These had really been designed, 
however, for use against the adjacent Italian colonies. 

Thanks to the neglect of the Council, Abyssinia had appeared in 
the guise of a victim. In reality she was a State in which a dangerous 
situation existed, owing to anarchical conditions. 

Mr. Hawariat read a renewed request from his Government to 
the Council to enforce the provisions of the Covenant, and a declaration 
that “‘ here and now the Abyssinian Government proclaims that its 
people, resolved to defend their independence . . . will endure the 
unjust war that has been imposed upon them for as long as may be 
necessary to defend their age-long inheritance. . . . They are conscious 
of defending, not only their existence, but the sacred cause of the 
independence of all small States. . . .” 

October 7th.—The Council, by a unanimous decision—-excluding 
Italy—adopted the Report of the Committee of Six. The fifteen mem- 
bers of the Council stated their views individually on its findings, and 
all but the Italian delegate assented to them. 

Before adopting the Report the Council privately examined and 
rejected Baron Aloisi’s request for a postponement of the consideration 
of the Report. 

The Report, which was published, found that the Italian Govern- 
ment had “ resorted to war in disregard of its Covenants under Article 12 
of the Covenant of the League.” It began by stating that the Com- 
mittee had considered whether there had been a resort to war in 
disregard of Articles 12, 13 or 15 of the Covenant, and to answer this 
had collected and classified all the information received from Abyssinian 
and Italian sources as to the events of October 2nd and subsequent days. 

The proclamation of General de Bono was quoted and the Italian 
communiquées of October 4th, re the advance and the bombing opera- 
tions, both in Agame and in Aussa. These events had occurred before 
the draft report in pursuance of Article 15, para. 4 of the Covenant 
had been submitted to the Council. 

The obligations involved in Articles 12, 13 and 15 were recalled, 
and it was then stated that the Ethiopian Government had asked the 
Council to examine the dispute under Article 15 in the first place on 
March 17th, 1935, and subsequently after the submission of the Italian 
Memorandum on September 4th. The Italian delegate had on that 
occasion told the Council that Italy reserved “ full liberty to adopt 
any measures that may become necessary to ensure the safety of its 
colonies and to safeguard its own interests.” 

On September 22nd he had stated, in criticizing the suggestions 
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of the Committee of Five, that “a case like that of Ethiopia cannot 
be settled by the means provided by the Covenant.” 

The obligations of both countries as signatories of the Kellogg 
Treaty are also recalled. 

It was then stated that Ethiopia had, on October 5th, invoked 
Article 16, and it was pointed out that when that was done “ each of 
the other members is bound to consider the circumstances of the 
particular case. It is not necessary that war should have been formally 
declared for Article 16 to be applicable.” 

The Report ended by stating that the Committee had come to 
the conclusion that Italy had resorted to war in violation of its Covenants 
under Article 12. 

The Italian delegation handed in a preliminary reply to the report 
of the Committee of Thirteen. In this the comparison made by the 
report between the alleged sufferings of Italy from Abyssinian aggression 
and the apparent contentment of other neighbouring Powers was 
refuted, on the ground that Italy could prove that Abyssinian aggres- 
sion was, and always had been, exclusively directed against herself. 

3aron Aloisi, in his speech before the Council, before the vote was 
taken, quoted from this document, and drew attention to the part 
in which reference was made to the existence of slavery, and the 
observation, in the report, that conditions in Abyssinia had not changed 
for the worse since 1923 was read as an admission that they had not 
improved, and that reform by a foreign agency was urgently needed. 

Abyssinia had chosen to “* pose as a victim ”’ when her “ aggressive 
intentions were unmasked”; and any discussion would be vain as 
long as it was based on “ the abstract principle which placed Ethiopia 
on the same footing as civilized nations belonging to the League.” 

Mr. Hawariat agreed completely with the Committee’s account 
of the facts and circumstances. He quoted statements in the Italian 
press showing the intention to conquer Abyssinia with, without, or 
against the League. 

He also noted that the suggestions made in Paris were recognized 
not to be binding on the parties concerned, that the Treaty of rg06, 
and the Ang'o-Italian Notes of 1925, were not preparatory to a par- 
tition of Abyssinia, and that the Covenant “did not permit that 
Abyssinia should either politically or economically be placed, without 
its consent, under the territorial protection or mandate of anybody.” 

The report was then read out to the Council and a roll cal] taken. 
All thirteen members and the delegate of Abyssinia voted for it ; Baron 
Aloisi, “‘ making every reservation,” said he could not accept it. 

The President said the Council would co-ordinate the measures 
to be taken, but to associate the Assembly with that task he proposed 
that the report of the Committee and the minutes of that meeting 
should be communicated to the President of the Assembly. This 
was agreed to. 

October 8th.—Baron Aloisi, in a letter to the Secretary-General, 
protested that the Council had not seen fit “‘ to hear the party most 
concerned” before coming to its decision of the previous day. He 
said that ‘‘ while regretting that methods abruptly conflicting with 
the most elementary rules of all procedure have been adopted for 
the first time by the League of Nations” in the case of his country, 
he made every reserve as to the subsequent decisions of his Government. 
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A statement was also received from the Abyssinian delegate 
announcing that his Government had been obliged to ask the Italian 
Minister and his staff to leave Abyssinian territory because, in spite 
of a promise given to the contrary when he was allowed to remain a: 
his post, the Legation had become “ a centre of espionage and a starting 
point of intrigues and plots against the internal order of Abyssinia,” 
It was added that all steps would be taken to see that the Minister's 
departure should take place “in the conditions of courtesy practised 
by all the most civilized States.” 


Lithuania. 

September 25th.—Assurances by League delegate re Memel. (See 
League of Nations). 

September 30th.—Statement re Memel polling authorized by the 
Government. (See Memel Territory). 

October 1st.—The Government announced the introduction of a 
system of foreign exchange control. All transactions were to receive 
the permission of the Bank of Lithuania or of a commission to be set 
up by the Finance Ministry. 

October 7th.—The Foreign Minister, in a statement to the foreign 
press, said that the technical difficulties in the Memel polling were 
largely artificial and caused by wilful sabotage. Three-fifths of the 
electorate had managed to vote the first day. 

Asked whether Lithuania had requested guarantees against 
aggression, he said that they had complete confidence in the League, 
and did not want guarantees beyond those in the Covenant. The 
Baltic Entente, he said, was stronger than ever. 


Malta. 

September 30th.—A deportation order was made against five Italian 
residents, one of whom was a prominent shipping agent, and another 
the secretary of the local Fascist branch. 

October 8th.—Four men, three Italian and one British subject, 
were arrested in connection with alleged espionage. The British 
subject was an employee of an Italian shipping agency. 


Memel Territory. 

September 27th.—Letter to League Secretary-General and state- 
ment to German Government re representations in Kovno by 
Governments of France, Great Britain and Italy. (See League of 
Nations, and Germany). 

September 29th.—The Election to the Diet was held. As there 
were 187 candidates for 29 seats, and the system of voting was com- 
plicated, it was decided to keep the polling stations open for two days. 

September 30th.—The Governor of Memel authorized a statement 
on behalf of the Lithuanian Government to the effect that they felt 
that, owing to the difficulties which had arisen in the polling, the 
electoral laws were unsuitable and changes would, therefore, be made. 

Over go per cent. of the electorate were reported to have voted, 
but much dissatisfaction was expressed at the method of balloting, by 
which the names of the 29 candidates chosen had to be detached from 
a bundle of papers containing the names of all the 187 standing for 
election. Many electors were unable to understand the system, and 
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thousands were compelJed to wait in queues nearly all day owing to the 
.Jowness with which the voting was effected. At one booth a disturbance 
occurred and the urns were destroyed. 

October 8th.— Approximate estimates of the election results showed 
that the German list had received between 1,500,000 and 1,600,000 
votes out of a total polled of 1,912,000. 


The Netherlands. 

September 27th.—The Prime Minister, speaking in the Second 
Chamber, said that it was impossible to control the foreign currencies 
which left the country, as it would mean leaving the gold standard. 
The best advice he could give them was not to mention the word 
“ devaluation,” and it did not form part of the Government’s plans. 
What they needed was a decrease in interest and an extension of credit. 

October 2nd.—The Second Chamber passed unanimously a Bill 
ceiving the Government power to prohibit exports. 


Poland. 


September 25th.—A Warsaw business man was sentenced to eight 
months’ imprisonment for an insult to Herr Hitler, which was adjudged 
an offence against ‘** a neighbouring State which is friendly to Poland.” 
He had returned unopened a letter from a Dresden firm after writing 
on it that he would not do business with them owing to the treatment of 
Jews in Germany. 

September 30th.—The Foreign Minister returned from Geneva to 
Warsaw, and the press, in announcing this, denied rumours of an air 
pact between Germany, Hungary and Poland. In signing such a pact, 
it was stated, Poland would be passing out from the company of her 
own allies into a new camp, dividing Europe into two hostile parts. 

Colonel Beck was reported to have assured the Lithuanian Foreign 
Minister that the rumours that Poland had agreed to the Germans 
entering Memel by force was utterly without foundation. 

October 1st.—Comment on the visit of General Gémbés to Berlin 
included the suggestion that the success of the German and Hungarian 
plans required the co-operation of Poland, “‘ which explains the par- 
ticularly friendly attitude of the two countries towards us. The 
proposed revisionist bloc, however, would completely sever Poland from 
her present political system, which would cause a definite rupture 
with France, a policy which public opinion would never accept.” 

October 4th.—Herr von Ribbentrop arrived in Poland, accompanied 
by the Polish Ambassador in Berlin. 

October 8th.—The Gazeta Polska published an article asking why 
Great Britain, “‘ herself always so ruthless in the use of force against 
the coloured races, so energetically opposes Italian plans in connection 
with Abyssinia ?’’ The answer suggested was that she feared an 
Italian failure, as she doubted whether Italy possessed the necessary 
resources. ‘In their moments of sincerity,” it wrote, “ Englishmen 
admit that if the conquest of Abyssinia had been a simple matter 
Great Britain herself would have undertaken it long ago.” 

It was announced in Warsaw that the article did not represent 
the views of the Government. 
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Rumania. 
September 26th.—Dr. Costinescu was appointed Minister of Industry 
and Commerce, and M. Nistor, the Minister of Labour, was made heaj 


of the two Departments created from the former Ministries of Laboy; 
and Health. 


Spain. 
September 25th.—Setior Capaprieta formed a Cabinet, taking the 
portfolio of Finance himself. Sefior Lerroux was Foreign Minister : 
Senor Gil Robles, Minister of War ; Sefior Blanco, the Interior ; Seiji; 
Salmon, Justice and Labour; Sefior Lucia, Public Works and Com. 
munications ; Sefior de Velasco, Agriculture, Industry and Commerce : 
and Senior Rahola, Minister of Marine. 

The new Ministers were those of the Interior, Agriculture and 
Marine. The Catalan Lliga was represented by Sefior Rahola. (It 
had 24 Deputies in the Cortes). The Ministers of Foreign Affairs, 
Education, and the Interior, were Radicals, and the others members 
of the C.E.D.A. 

September 26th.—The Cabinet adopted the programme of the 
former Government in its entirety, but it was decided to press on with 
financial reforms. The President of the Republic, speaking on foreign 
policy, said they would follow a course which would affirm Spain’s 
pacific policy and respect for the League Covenant. 

September 27th.—-Decrees were published increasing the establish 
ment of the Army by 10,000 men, and increasing the existing 16 


mobilization centres to 47. 
September 29th.—Decrees were promulgated reducing Ministerial 


staffs by 10 per cent., increasing their hours of work, and providing for 
check by a central board of all departmental expenditure. 

October 3rd.—After a three-day debate the Cortes passed a vote of 
confidence in the Government by 211 votes to 15. 

October 4th.—Signature of Commercial Agreement with Italy. 


(See Italy). 


Sweden. 


October 7th.—The military authorities cancelled their permission 
for officers to act as instructors in Abyssinia. Four of the five in the 
Abyssinian service were reported to have applied for their discharge 
from the Swedish Army, in order to give their services to Abyssinia. 


Switzerland. 


September 26th.—It was announced that the Government had 
decided to prohibit the wearing of political uniforms. Foreign political 
organizations were to be forbidden to hold public meetings, and agents 
of such would have to ask for police permission to lecture or deliver 
public speeches. 

October 3rd.—Following official! discussions in Berne it was under- 
stood that the policy of the Government was to abstain from taking 
part in any military sanctions which might be decided upon by the 
League. If they were of an economic character Switzerland would 
co-operate so long as the sanctions aimed at stopping war, but not if 
their object was to weaken one of the opponents. 

In that case she would base her action on the decision of the 
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League Assembly of October 4th, 1921, recognizing that certain 
countries, owing to their particular political status and geographical 
situation, might be exempted from applying economic sanctions. 

October 8th.—The anti-Fascist associations at Geneva met, at the 
suggestion of the Italian League for the Rights of Man, and issued a 
statement reminding world public opinion that the Italian Opposition 
had consistently denounced Fascism as a political adventure which 
must lead to war. They described the Abyssinian war as the adventure 
of a Dictatorship im extremts. 

The war was not desired by the Italian people ; for nine years all 
freedom of opinion and liberty had been suppressed, and the people 
systematically deceived by unscrupulous propaganda. 


U.S.A. 


September 25th.—The President issued a proclamation giving a 
list of the implements of war for which export licences would have, in 
future, to be obtained, and the export of which would be Jiable to be 
banned entirely in case of war. 

He informed the press that the work relief programme was under 
way and that the 4,800 Million Dollar Fund would soon be fully allotted. 

September 27th.—The coal strike ended, after a contract had been 
agreed to by which the men received increases of pay. It was to run 
till April Ist, 1937. 

The State Department made known the receipt of a dispatch 
from the Ambassador in London stating that, in response to press 
enquiries, the British Government had denied the authenticity of 
reports that they would shortly notify the U.S.A. and Japan of their 
intention to invoke the “ escalator clause” of the Naval Treaty. 

September 29th.—The President’s secretary issued a statement 
to the effect that American naval building policy was “ precisely and 
without change what it has been during the last 2} years: to bring 
the Navy up to the strength provided for in the Washington and 
London Treaties. This programme, carried out in accordance with 
Acts of Congress, will bring the Navy up to Treaty strength by 1942.” 

Only a failure to renew the Treaties or a renunciation of them 
could change American policy, and then only in the event that other 
nations exceeded the limits provided by them. 

October 1st.—The New York Times described Sir Samuel Hoare’s 
letter to the French Government as “ the strongest commitment to 


' the doctrines of the Covenant and to the duties of the members of the 


League that has yet come from any Government.” 

October 2nd.—Speaking at the Californian Pacific Exhibition the 
President said that “* malice, domestic and fierce foreign war” were 
the most menacing clouds hanging over humanity, and the second 
was now the more potent danger to the future of civilization. In the 
face of the fear lest some nations should repeat the folly of 20 years ago 
the American people could have but one concern, “‘ despite what happens 
in Continents oversea, the United States must remain . . . unentangled 
and free.” 

“ This country seeks no conquest,” he went on, “from day to 
day, from year to year, we are establishing a more perfect assurance 
of peace with our neighbours. We not only desire peace, but we are 
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moved by a stern determination to avoid those perils that will endanger 
our peace with the world.” ; 

Mr. Hull told the press that he considered the statements mag, 
by Mr. Neville Chamberlain and other European statesmen supporte 
“the view that there is substantial agreement on the general objective; 
which must eventually be pursued in the economic and monetary field 
to assure stable improvement.” The actions taken in the condition oj 
armed truce that appeared to prevail ran counter, he said, to the actions 
judged beneficial when men’s eyes were upon economic purposes, 

Everything possible must be done to preserve peace, and then, 
under conditions of peace steps must be taken to lessen trade fp. 
strictions, build up a freely operating international monetary system, 
and formulate plans to assure an adequate flow of essential raw materials, 

October 4th.—The State Department issued a pamphlet containing 
the laws and regulations governing the international] traffic in arms, ete. 
It included the text of the section of the Neutrality Resolution which 
set up the National Munitions Control Board, provided for the regis. 
tration of all firms making, importing, or exporting arms, and made 
it unlawful to export or import them without licence. 

It also included the President’s proclamation of a list of articles 
to be “‘ considered as arms, ammunition and implements of war,” and 
special provisions regarding military secrets, naval armaments, and 
arms traffic with China, Cuba, and other countries. 

October 5th.—The State Department issued the President’s procla- 
mation of a state of war between Ethiopia and Italy, and of an embargo 
on the export to either country of arms, munitions, and implements 
of war. 

In an introductory statement, Mr. Roosevelt referred to the joint 
resolution of Congress of August 3Ist. 1935, and said they were now 
compelled to ‘* recognize the simple and indisputable fact that Ethiopian 
and Italian armed forces are engaged in combat, thus creating a state 
of war, within the intent and meaning of the joint resolution. In 
these specific circumstances | desire it to be understood that any of 
our people who voluntarily engage in transactions of any character 
with either of the belligerents do so at their own risk.” 

October 6th.—A second proclamation, dated October 5th, cited 
section 6 of the resolution providing that protection of the lives of 
U.S. citizens required that they should refrain from travelling in vessels 
of belligerent nations. 

October 7th.—Mr. Cordell Hull told the press that the Government 
in proclaiming an arms embargo had acted solely on its own initiative 
and “ without notice to or collaboration with anybody anywhere.” 

The Baltimore Sun interpreted the statement made by the President 
as a “* plain warning that the Roosevelt Administration does not intend 
to stand upon its neutral rights, and will not seek to extend the pro- 
tection of the American Government to citizens who, wishing to trade 
with Italy, may run afoul of the League blockade.” 

Mr. Roosevelt, it considered, had indicated as pointedly as he 
could that so far as it lay within his power he would support the League 
in its effort to bring the war in Africa to a halt. 

The Washington Post said that, despite the juridical equality as 
between Ethiopia and Italy preserved by the proclamation, the “* stigma 
of aggression is virtually laid upon Italy by the President.” 
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U.S.S.R. . 
September 25th.—-The Sixth World Congress of the Young Com- 


munists’ International opened in Moscow, and was addressed by 
Dimitroff. (The last Congress of the Junior International had been 
held in 1928). 

September 26th.—A decree was issued abolishing the card system 
of rationing for meat, fish, sugar, and certain vegetables. From 
October Ist the retail shops were to sell these at fixed prices, higher 
than the ration prices, but much lower than those prevailing in the 
open market. At the same time the prices of bread were lowered. 

October 7th.—The political police (former OGPU) in the Com- 
missariat of the Interior received a new title of “ State Security 
Department,” and the officers were accorded rank similar to those 


of the Red Army. 


Vatican City. 
September 26th.—The Pope broadcast a message to the National 


Eucharistic Congress, at Cleveland, U.S.A., in which he said he desired 
to join his prayers with those of the Congress, “* to deprecate the un- 
speakable material and moral havoc of war and their dire aftermath 
of tears and sorrow. .. .” 


Yugoslavia. 

October 4th.—The Foreign Minister of Bulgaria, who was passing 
through Belgrade, informed the press that, after communicating with 
the Bulgarian Premier, he had been confirmed in his conviction that 
the plot against King Boris had been organized on Bulgarian territory, 


and had no connection with any other country. 


1935 FORTHCOMING EVENTS, 


October 14th ... *Building Committee - a Geneva 
October 17th .. *Permanent Mandates Commissio , Geneva 
October 19th ... *Finance Committee — i Geneva 
October 20-24th .... First Balkan Child Welfare Congress ... Athens 
October 20-26th ..... 7th Session of the International Congress 

on Mines, Metallurgy and Applied 

Geology .... ae ‘ ‘ , Paris 
October 21st .. “Committee of Experts on Customs 

Nomenclature a cR ‘. Geneva 
October 23rd .... *Extraordinary session of the Governing 

Body, I.L.O. __.... wih . Geneva 
October 24-26th .... *73rd Session of the Governing Body,I.L.O. Geneva 
October 28-30th .... Baltic Economic Conference _.... Kovno 
October ? *Bureau of the Conference for the Reduc- 
’ tion and Limitation of Armaments ... Geneva 
November 5th .. *Advisory and Technical Committee on 
; Communications and Transit .... Geneva 
November 5th .. *Committee of Experts on Phyto- 
, pathological Questions .... ; Geneva 
November 25th ; *Preparatory technical maritime Con- 

ference x Geneva 
* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 


Peal, Ashdown & Hart, Ltd., Printers 7, Emerald Street, Holborn .W.C.1, 
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